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THE OLD ENGLISH BALLADS.—ROBIN HOOD.—No. VI. 


“ A famous man was Robin Hood, 
The English ballad-singer’s joy.”— Wordsworth, 
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[Robin Hood's Stride, or Mock Beggar’s Hall, near Birchoven, in Youlgrave, Derbyshire.*] 


Maxomer raised his army by fanaticism, and paid them 
by promises on Paradise ; Marlborough raised his regi- 
ments by beat of drum, and paid them by taxes; and 
Napoleon created his legions by conscription, and paid 
them by the plunder of nations ; but Robin Hood, as 
great a man in his way as any of the three, raised his 
Woodland archery among sturdy beggars, and maintained 
them at the expense of the wealthier members of church 
and state. Each of these modes has had admirers: 
Robin’s seems to us the most original. When he 
reigned, England swarmed, as now, with mendicants ; 
some real, more feigned, and all willing to beg rather 





than work, and steal rather than beg. They were of 
all hues, all lands, and all ages: pilgrims, with a palm- 
branch in one hand, and a dirk concealed in their 
girdles; beggars, with pike-staves to enforce the cha- 
rity they solicited; tinkers, who mended pots almost 
as dexterously as they robbed the folds; shepherds, 
who carried stones in their scrips, and could convert 
their crooks readily into quarter-staves; monks, who 
served our Lady less devoutly in the church than St. 
Nicholas in the greenwood ; and, we add it with shame, 
minstrels, who, with harp in hand and sword at side, 
made townland and village pay handsomely for their un 


* From an original drawing in the Banks’ Archery Collection. Addit. MSS., No. 6318. Brit. Mus. A note on the drawing says* 
= The tradition of the neighbourhood is, that Robin Hood and Little John stood upon Eastwood Rocks, about 14 miles off, and 


shot at this stone :—Little John’s hit it, but Robin Hood's fell short of it in the valley below,” 


Vou. VII. 
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desired songs. ‘These motley bands furnished men, and 
sometimes money, to the sovereign of Sherwood: no dex- 
terous recruiting officer of our times ever surpassed him 
in singling out handy lads, on whose foreheads nature had 
written invisibly the word “ soldier :” he knew a true 
customer at a glance ; the determined step, the resolute 
air, the tart answer, and the arrow-like sharpness of eye, 
marked him for the long-bow and quarter-staff ; while 
the whining tone, the lazy step, the supplicating air, the 
apparel well repaired, and the meal-bags well filled, 
spoke to Robin, as plainly as in words, that he looked on 
a wretch, rich and sordid, who had not the soul to enjoy 
the cash he had collected, and was therefore to be re- 
garded as a diamond in a dunghill, a purse in a midden- 
stead to the outlaws of the forest. Several ballads relate 
Robin’s adventures with sturdy mendicants, and they are 
neither the least amusing nor the least instructive of the 
collection. 

The first beggar with whom it was his luck to 
encounter was of Scotch birth or extraction, and it seems 
quite plain that Robin did not well know in what class to 
place him, the sturdy or the sordid. One evening, while 
on his road from Barnsdale, he foregathered with this 
northern customer. 


“ He met a beggar on the way, 

Who sturdily could gang ; 

He had a pike-staff in his hand, 
That was both stark and strang. 

A clouted cloak about him was, 
That held him frae the cauld ; 

The thinnest bit of it, I guess, 
Was more than twenty fauld.”’ 


A meal-bag was suspended from his neck, he had three 
hats stuck on his head, and a noble pike-staff in his hand : 
Robin at once concluded that he was wealthy, and as 
such proceeded to deal with him. 

“ Tarry, tarry, good Robin he says, 

Tarry and speak with me; 

He heard him as he heard him not, 
And fast on his way can hie. 

O, its far to my lodging-house, 
And it is growing late ; 

If they have supt ere I come in, 
I will look wondrous blate.” 


“ Thou art a sordid fellow,” said Robin ; “ I see, if you 
get your own supper, you care not about mine ; so, at a 
word, either lend me some money, or lay down thy clouted 
cloak, loose the strings of thy pokes, let me grope 
for thy gold, and take what will serve my turn; nay, an 
thou art sulky, I shall soon see if thy beggar-skin will 
resist an arrow.” 


“ The beggar smiled, and answer made, 

Far better let me be; 

Think not that I will be afraid 
Of thy bit crooked tree. 

Or that 1 fear thee any whit, 
For thy — nips of sticks ; 

I know no use for them so meet, 
As to make pudding pricks.” 


’ Robin grew wroth with the Scotsman for speaking so 
scornfully of his bow and arrows, and suddenly putting 
an arrow in its place, and placing his fingers on the string, 
drew it a span—he was not allowed to draw it farther. 


“ The beggar with his noble tree 
Reached him so sound a rout, 
That both his bow and broad arrow 
In flinders flew about. 


Good Robin bound him to his brand, ' 
But that proved likewise vain ; 

The beggar lighted on his hand 
With his pike-staff again.” 


With his right arm disabled, and his bow broken, 
Robin was at the mercy of the mendicant, who laid on 
such load ‘with his pike-staff, that he fell in a swoon. 
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* Come, stand up, man, the beggar said, 

*Tis shame to go to rest ; 

Stay till thou get thy money told, 
I think it were the best, 

And syne go to the tavern house, 
And buy both wine and ale; 

Thereat thy friends will craek full exouse 
Thou hast been at the dale.” 


Leaving the Outlaw lying insensible, the beggar marched 
boldly onward ; he was not however out of sight, when 
three of Robin’s men arrived, and finding their master in 
a swoon, they cast water on his face, and when he came 
to his senses, inquired how all this happened. 


“ A beggar with a clouted cloak, 
Of whom I feared no ill, 
Hath with his pike-staff clawd my back, 
I fear twill ne’er be well. 


See where he goes out owre yon hill, 
With three hats on his head; 

If e’er you loved your master well, 
Go and revenge this deed.” 


One outlaw remained with Robin, the other two hast- 
ened after the beggar. “ Hollo, lads !” cried their master, 
“take care of his pike-staff! An he get room to use it, 
you will come by the worse.” They bowed, and bolted 
off ; but as they ran, they resolved to use wile against 
wile ; a near way through the woeds placed them in the 
beggar’s way, and both springing upon him at once with 
rough words and sharp dirks, overmastered him, had 
him at their mercy, and sticking up his pike-staff at a 
little distance, they stood to consult what was best to 
be done. “For God’s sake, noble gentlemen,” said the 
mendicant, “ harm not a feeble man, who never harmed 
any one in all his life.” 


« Thou liest, false loon, they said again, 

For all that may be sworn, 

Thou hast nigh slain the gentlest man 
That ever yet was born. 

And back again thou shalt be led, 
And fast bound shalt thou be, 

To see an he will have thee slain, 
Or hanged on a tree.” 


* Ah, Iam in a sad plight,” thought the beggar, on 
hearing this ; “ but were I once more on my feet with my 
pike-staff in my hand, they should find it a hard task to 
take me but whither I pleased. Let me see now, there 
are wiles in all trades, and if I use some of my own well, 
I may get out of their hands.” He mused for a moment, 
and then said aloud, “ Brave gentlemen, good gentlemen, 
be merciful to a miserable man: what I did was all in 
self-defence: but if you will be indulgent, I can be 


liberal. 


“ If you will set me fair and free, 
And do me no more dere, 
An hundred pounds I will you give, 
And some more odd silvere. 


That I have gathered these many years, 
Beneath this clouted cloak, 

And hid up wonder privilie 
I’ the bottom of my poke.” 


This was a sore temptation to the two outlaws, who 


stepped aside and began to confer upon it. “ We can take 
his money,” they observed, “ and then slay him, and tell 
our master that we were obliged to.kill him : the hundred 
unds will then be all our own.” They turned to the 
eggar and said, for present pay they would do as he de- 
sired, on which he loosed his cloak and spread it on the 
ground, and laid down sundry other pokes to hinder the 
wind from scattering his meal :—then 


“ He took a great bag from his halse, 
It was nigh full of meal, 
Two pecks in it at least there was, 
And mair, I wot full weel, 
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In every hand he took a nook 
Of that great leathern mail, 

And with a fling the meal he shook 
Into their faces haill. 

Wherewith he blinded them so close, 
A stime they couldna see, 

And then in heart he did rejoice, 
And grasped his lusty tree.” 


No sooner had he seized his pike-staff than he applied 
it to the shoulders of the outlaws, and as he thrashed 
them he cried, “ What! must I dust the meal off your 
clothes? If my pokes have blinded you, I shall knock 
the meal out of your cen.” They ran, and he followed, 
thrashing them at every halt made, and they were many, 
to clear their eyes. “ Aha!” exclaimed Robin Hood, 
when the two delinquents came up, “ You have sped well, 
you have been at the mill.” On hearing of their mis- 
adventure he cried, “ Fye, fye, we are shamed for a year 
and a day ;” yet he could not help smiling to think 
that his two self-sufficient friends 


“ Had gotten a taste o’ the tree,” 


The next mendicant whom it was Robin’s fortune to 
meet served him much in the same manner as the 
Scottish beggar: he came in the guise of a shepherd ; 
not with roses in his shoes and ribbons in his hair, but 
rough, clouted and country-like, with a good strong crook 
in his hand. Robin found him lying at his length on 
the ground, and thus saluted him :— 


“ Arise, arise! cried jolly Robin, 

And now, come, let me see 

What's in thy bag and bottle, I pray, 
Come, show it unto me. 

What’s that to thee, thou proud fellow ? 
Tell me, as I do stand, 

What hast thou to do with my bag and bottle ? 
Let me see thy command. ~ 

My sword which hangeth by my side 
Is my command, I know; 

So let me taste of thy bottle and bag, 
Else it may breed thee woe.” 


“Not a mouthful, not a drop, thou saucy fellow,” 
replied the Shepherd, “ until I am compelled, and know 
if thy deeds be as big as thy words.” “ I will fight thee, 
shepherd, for twenty pounds,” said Robin, “ and there it 
is, good red gold. What hast thouto lay against it?” 
“ Bag and bottle,” answered the Shepherd ; “ bag and 
bottle; I have nothing else.” “ It is sufficient,” said 
Robin. “ Well, then, out with thy sword,” cried the 
Shepherd peevishly ; “you seem fond of talking : this hook 
of mine will tell you that more than words are wanted,” 


“ So they fell to it full hardy and sore, 

It was on a summer’s day ; 

From ten till four in the afternoon, 
The Shepherd held him play. 

Robin’s buckler proved his chief defence, 
And saved him maay a bang ; 

For every blow the Shepherd gave, 
Made Robin's sword cry twang.” 


Worse followed, and Robin was beaten to his knees: 
he then begged permission to blow his horn: the 
Shepherd, quite a pastoral hero, cried “ Blow away— 
one foot I shall not flee.” Yet he was somewhat startled 
when Little John, ever obedient to Robin’s blast, appeared 
at his side. 

“ What is the matter, cried Little John, 

Master, come tell to me; 

My case is bad, quoth Robin Hood, 
The Shepherd hath conquered me. 

T am glad of that, cries Little John, 
Shepherd, turn then to me; 

A bout with thee I mean to have, 
Either come fight or flee.” 


“With all my heart, thou proud fellow,” answered the 
hepherd ; “ what did for master may do for man ; thou 





shalt taste of the crook, I warrant thee.“ And as he 
spoke he struck. : 


* The Shepherd he gave John a bang 

With his hook below the chin; 

Beshrew thy heart, said Little John, 
Thou basely dost begin. 

Nay, that is nought, the Shepherd said ; 
So either yield me the day, 

Or I will bang thee back and sides, 
Before thou goest thy way.” 


On these words the contest was renewed; but a hard 
bang or two from the hook admonished Robin that his 
follower was losing ground. “ Hold thy hand, Shep- 
herd,” he said ; “ hold thy hand; thou hast fairly won 
my twenty pounds in gold.” “ Ye may say that safely,” 
said Little John ; “he is the pride and flower of shep- 
hrerds.”’ It is likely that the hero of the crook united 
himself to Robin’s ranks ; there is nothing however in 
the ballad to countenance this surmise. 

The next adventure with beggars on which we mean 
to touch is one in which Little John alone was engaged, 
and in which he came off not only triumphant but en- 
riched. Of this hero, who stands m fame next to Robin 
Hood, there are many traditions both English and Scot- 
tish ; the former make him a wanderer in the woods of 
Derbyshire and Nottingham, and intimate that he was 
called Little because he was large ; a ballad which is too 
modern to cite as sure authority countenances this, while 
that veracious historian Hector Boece says, “ In Moray 
land is the kirk of Pette, where the banes of Little John 
remain, to the admiration of many people. He has been 
fourteen foot of height, with square members effeiring 
thereunto. Six years before the coming of this worx to 
light we saw his hanch-bone, as mickle as the haill bone 
of ane man; for we shot our arme into the mouth 
thereof.” This northern legend is matched by one of 
the south. In the churchyard of Hathersage in Derby- 
shire is still shown the.grave of Robin’s right-hand 
man ; it is marked by two small stones, one at the head 
and the other at the foot, and the ground between them 
measures thirteen feet four inches. On examining the 
grave in other days with pickaxe and, spade, a thigh- 
bone measuring in length two feet five inches and a half 
is said to have been found at the depth of two yards. In 
the village near the church an old cottage is shown, 
called Little John’s birth-place. These traditions will 
prepare the reader for the exploit related in the ballad 
called ‘ Little John and the Four Beggars.’ 

It would seem that on a time Robin Hood and his 
merry men had either little to eat or little to do, and so it 
was resolved that some one should go on a begging 
adventure—the choice fell on Little John. 

“ Says John, if I must a-begging go, 

I will have a palmer’s weed ; 

With a staff and coat and bags of each sort, 
The better then I may speed. 

So give me now a bag for my bread, 
And another to hold my cheese, 

And one for a penny, should I chance to get any, 
That naething I may leese.” 

All this was no sooner said than done,,and John, 
equipped like a mendicant palmer, set out on his mis- 
sion. It would seem however that it was not without’ 
some suspicion that prey was at hand— 

“ For as he was walking himself alone, 

Four beggars he chanced to spy, 

One deaf, two blind, while a fourth came behind ; 
Says John, here’s brave companye, 

What is there to do, Sirs ? said Little John; 
Why ring all these bells? said he ; 

Whose dog is a hanging ? Come, let us be ganging, 
That we the plain truth may see.” 

The four beggars disliked and soon resented the 
intrusion of the fifth brother into a = sae ated 
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seemed to regard as their own. “ There is no dog a 
hanging,” said the first beggar, “ but there is a man 
dead, which will afford us bread and cheese, and possibly 
one poor penny.” The second beggar was of a fiercer 
nature ; to hard words he added blows. 
« We have brethren in London, another he said, 
So have we in Coventrie, 
In Berwick and Dover, and all the world over; 
But ne’er a crooked carle like thee. 
Therefore stand back, thou crooked carle, 
And take that knock on the crown. 
Nay, brethren, cried John, liefore I begone 


’ 39 


A bout I will have with you roun’. 


John had already weighed the characters of the four 
beggars, and proved them to be of the sordid and bully- 
ing class. “ Fight one, fight all,”’ he exclaimed ; and to 
work he went. 

** John uipped the dumb and made his to roar, 

And the blind he made to see, 

And he that was lame for the last seven years, 
He made him run faster than he. 

And flinging them all against the wall, 
With many a sturdy bang, 

It made John to sing to hear the gold ring, 
That against the wall cried twang.” 

One ran east, another ran west, but those that ran 
fared no better than those who remained, for they left 
their cloaks and wallets a prey to Little John, who, on 
proceeding to examine his spoil, found more than he had 
even hoped for. 

“ For what found he in the beggars’ bags, 

But six hundred pounds and three ; 

If I drink water while this doth last, 
Then an ill death may I dee. 

O, my begying trade I will now give o'er, 
My fortune hath been so good ; 

Therefore I'll not stay, but haste me away 
To the Forest of merry Sherwood.” 

No sooner said than done ; John made his way back 
to Robin Hood’s dominions, and as he knew his haunts 
he soon found his master and all his company. ‘* What 
news now, Little John?” he exclaimed ; “ whut news 
hast thou, tell me, and how hast thou sped in begging ?” 

* No news but good, quoth he, Little John, 

In begging full well have I sped ; 

Six hundred and three have I here for thee, 
In silver, and gold so red. 

Then Robin Hood took Little John by the hand, 
And danced round the Trystal Tree; — 

If we drink water while this doth last, 
Then an ill death may we dee.” 

The fayourite resort of Robin Hood and Little John 
atid their comrades, when they desired to enjoy the wine 
of which they had deprived some luxurious abbot or 
sheriff, was a remarkable group of stones or rocks near 
Haddon Hall in Derbyshire, where the Outlaw is believed 
to have built a sylvan palace and reigned lord of all, in 
spite of the Norman strengths of Haddon and Chatsworth 
Two stones rise above their neighbours, and here an old 
tradition says that Robin sat on one and Little John on 


the other, delivering judgment on litigated matters of 


Forest Law; while another tradition still older asserts 
that Robin leaped or stepped from the summit of one to 
the other to show his wondrous agility, and that in con- 
sequence the stones have ever since been called Robin 


Hood’s Stride. 
A.C, 





The Earwig.—The great dread of the Ear-wig entering 
. the ear is a popular error, whence, indeed, the animal de- 


rives its trivial name. Like many other insects, it enters 
any cavity in search of food or shelter; and it may, like 
them, enter the human ear as well as any other hole or hol- 
low, but that it has a special predilection for that situation 
is a mistaken notion respecting the habits of the Forficula. 
—‘ Miscellaneous Memoranda’ in Notes on Nets, by the 
Hon. and Rev. C. Bathurst. 
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Sagacity of the Elephant.—A friend of mine, who had 
resided at Ceylon, went to the London Zoological Gardens, 
There was at that time an Elephant, a native of Ceylon, 
belonging to the Society, in the Gardens; he at first took 
no particular notice of my friend, showing him no more at- 
tention than he did to any of his other visitors ; but when 
the poor animal heard himself addressed in the Cingalese 
tongue, he exhibited the most unequivocal signs of joy and 
pleasure ; turning his trunk about, and caressing his new 
friend with all the delight of one who in “a strange land” 
welcomes the arrival of another from his native country— 
‘Miscellaneous Memoranda’ in Notes on Nets, by the Hon. 
and Rey. C. Bathurst. 


Muslim Saints.—Shah El-Karmanee, another celebrated 
saint, had a beautiful daughter, whom the Sultan of his 
country sought in marriage. The holy man required three 
days to consider his sovereign’s proposal, and in the mean 
time visited several mosques, in one of which he saw a young 
man humbly occupied in prayer. Having waited till he 
had finished, he accosted him, saying, “ My son, hast thou 
a wife?” Being answered, “No;” he said, “I havea 
maiden, a virtuous devotee, who hath learned the whole of 
the Kur-an, and is amply endowed with beauty. Dost 
thou desire her?”—‘ Who,” said the young man, “ will 
marry me to such a one as thou hast described, when | 
possess no more than three dirhems ?”—“J will marry thee 
to her,” answered the saint: “ she is my daughter, and | 
am Shah the son of Shujaa El-Karmanee: give me the 
dirhems that thou hast, that I may buy a dirhem’s worth of 
bread, and a dirhem’s worth. of something savoury, and a 
dirhem’s worth of perfume.” The marriage-contract was 
performed ; but when the bride came fo the young man, 
she saw a stale cake of bread placed upon the top of his 
mug; upon which she put on her izar, and went out. Her 
husband said, “ Now I perceive that the daughter of Shah 
El-Karmanee is displeased with my poverty.” She answered, 
“T did not withdraw from fear of poverty, but on account 
of the weakness of thy faith, seeing how thou layest by a 
cake of bread for the morrow.’—Mr. Lane’s Notes to his 
New Translation of the Arabian Nights. 





Connection between the Natural Features of a Country 
and tts Morals and Manners.—Much depends on whether 
it is flat or mountainous, pasture or arable land. It appears 
from fact, too, that much depends on minor circumstances. 
—even on whether it is damp or dry. It is amusing to the 
traveller in Holland to observe how new points of morals 
spring up out of its swamps, as in the East from the dry- 
ness of the deserts. To injure the piles on which the city 
is built, is at Amsterdam a capital offence; and no inhabit- 
ant could outgrow the shame of tampering with the vegeta- 
tion by which the soil of the dykes is held together. While 
Irish children are meritoriously employed in gathering 
rushes to make candles, and sedges for thatch, “ the veriest 
child in Holland would resent as an injury any suspicion 
that she had rooted up a sedge or a rush, which had been 
planted to strengthen the embankments.”* Such are cer- 
{ain points of morals in a country where water is the great 
enemy. In the East, where drought is the chief foe, it 1s @ 
crime to defile or stop up a well, and the greatest of social 
glories is to have made water flow were all before was dry. 
In Holland, a malignant enemy cuts the dyke as the last 
act of malice: in Arabia, he fills up the wells. In Holland, 
a distinct sort of moral feeling seems to have grown up 
about intemperance in drink. The humidity of the climate, 
and the scarcity of clear, wholesome water, oblige the in- 
habitants to drink much of other liquids. If moderation in 
them were not made a point of conscience of the first import- 
ance, the consequences of their prevalent use woul be 
dreadful. The success of this particular moral effort 1s 
great. Drunkenness is almost as rare in Holland as care- 
lessness in keeping accounts and tampering with the dykes. 
There is no country in the world whose morals have more 
clearly grown out of its cireumstances than Holland. How 
to Observe—Moruls and Manners, by Harriet Martineau. 


* ‘Travels of Minna and Godfrey in Many Lands, p. 53, 
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Tae peninsula of Asia Minor is washed on three sides 
by the Mediterranean and the Black seas, and on the 
east is joined te Persia by the mountain-range or system 
ofthe Taurus. This country, rich in historical associa- 
tions, interesting also to the Biblical student, as con- 
nected with the labours of the apostles, and the “ apoca- 
lyptic churches,” and whose surface may be almost said 
to be literally strewed with the ruins of its former magni- 
ficence and grandeur, is comparatively little known. 
Modern geographers draw a considerable portion of their 
information respecting it from Strabo, who died a.p. 25. 
It formed one of the finest divisions of the Roman em- 
pre. “The provinces of the East,” says Gibbon, “ pre- 
sent the contrast of Roman magnificence with Turkish 
barbarism. The ruins of antiquity scattered over un- 
cultivated fields, and ascribed by ignorance to the power 
of magic, scarcely afford a shelter to the oppressed pea- 
sant or wandering Arab. Under the reign of the 
Cesars, the proper Asia alone contained five hundred 
Ppulous cities, enriched with all the gifts of nature, and 
adorned with all the refinements of art. Eleven cities of 
Asia had once disputed the honour of dedicating a temple 
to Tiberius, and their respective merits were examined 
y the senate. Four of them were immediately rejected, 
48 unequal to the burthen; and among these was Lao- 
dicea, whose splendour is still displayed in its ruins. 
cea collected a very considerable revenue from its 
flocks of sheep, celebrated for the fineness of their wool ; 
and had received, a little before the contest, a legacy of¢ 
above four hundred thousand pounds by the testament of’ 
4 generous citizen. If such was the poverty of Laodicea, 
What must have been the wealth of those cities whose 


[The Petrified Cascade of Pambouk Kalesi, the antient Hierapolis, in Asia Minor. } 
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PETRIFIED CASCADE OF PAMBOUK KALESI. 





claims appeared preferable, and particularly of Perga- 
mus, of Smyrna, and of Ephesus, who so long disputed 
with each other the titular primacy of Asia.” 

About six miles from Laodicea was Hierapolis, renowned 
for its mineral waters. These two ranked among the 
chief cities of Phrygia. Phrygia was the name of a very 
large central province of Asia Minor ; and the Phrygians 
boasted of being the most antient people in the world. 
The country exhibits decided marks of having been the 
seat of violent volcanic action ; Strabo describes a part of 
it as the Burnt Region; “of the country near the 
Meeander (the Meander falls into what was called the 
ZEgean Sea, and now the Archipelago), he says, in his 


usual obscure manner, ‘ nearly the whole district of the 


Meander is liable to earthquakes, and is burrowed under 
by channels full of fire and water as far as the interior of 
the country.’ The whole western part of Asia Minor is 
full of thermal springs; they are found also at Brusa, 
near the range of the Olympus. . . . . The rivers also 
are loaded with calcareous sediment, and, like the streams 
of other countries where limestone prevails, are found 
unfit for drinking. . . . . The singular effects produced 
by the rapid deposition of calcareous matter are noticed 
by Captain Beaufort at a place on the coast called Laara, 
near the outlet of the river Catarrhactes, and he refers 
for sigilar instances to Chandler’s description of the 
petrified cascade at Hierapolis in the valley of the 
Meeander.””* 

Dr. Chandler, whose description of the petrified cas- 
cade is thus referred to, visited Pambouk Kalesi, as the 
site of Hierapolis is called by the Turks, in 1764. 


* Penny Cyclopedia,’ article ANarouia. 
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“ Chandler,” says Malte Brun, “ confirms the accounts 
of Strabo concerning the hot springs of Hierapolis, or 
Pambouk ; he found a mass of rock formed by the tufa or 
soft sandstone which these waters deposit ; it resembles an 
immense cascade which has been suddenly frozen or con- 
verted into stone, Near the same place is the celebrated 
cave where pernicious exhalations were remarked by the 
antients.” “This was the famous “ Plutonium,” described 
by Dr. Chandler as “ an opening in a small brow of the 
adjacent mountain, capable of admitting a man, and very 
deep, with a square fence before it, enclosing about half 
an acre.” The following is the description given by him 
of the petrified cascade :— 

“ The view before us was so marvellous, that the de- 
scription of it, to bear even a faint resemblance, ought to 
appear romantic. The vast slope, which at a distance 
we had taken for chalk, was now beheld with wonder, it 
seeming an immense frozen cascade, the surface wavy, as 
of water at once fixed, or in its headlong course suddenly 
' petrified. Round about us were many high, bare, stony 
ridges ; and close by our tent one with a wide basis, and 
a slender rill of water, clear, soft, and warm, running in 
a small channel on the top. A woman was washing linen 
in it, with a child at her back; and beyond were cabins 
of the Turcomans, standing distinct, much neater than 
any we had seen; each with poultry feeding, and a fence 
of reeds in front. 

“Tt is an old observation that the country about the 
Meander, the soil being light and friable, and full of’ 
salts generating inflammable matter, was undermined by 
fire and water. Hence it abounded in hot springs, which, 
after passing under ground from the reservoirs, appeared 
on the mountain, or were found bubbling up in the plain, 
or in the mud of the river. 4 5» «© «& & «. * 

“The hot waters of Hierapolis have produced that 
most extraordinary phenomenon, the cliff, which is one 
entire incrustation. They were antiently renowned for 
this species of transformation. It is related they changed 
so easily, that being conducted about the vineyards and 
gardens the channels became long fences, each a single 
stone. They produced the ridges by our tent. The 
road up to the ruins, which appears as a wide and high 
causey, is a petrifaction; and overlooks many green 
spots, once vineyards and gardens, separated by partitions 
of the same material. The surface of the flat above the 
cliff is rough with stone and with channels, branching 
out in various directions ; a large pool overflowing and 
feeding the numerous rills, some of which spread over 
the slope, as they descend, and give to the white 
stony bed a humid look resembling salt or driven 
snow when melting. This crust, which has no taste 
or smell, being an alkaline, will ferment with acids ; 
and Picenini relates that trial of it had been made with 
spirit of vitriol. The waters, though hot, were used in 
agriculture.” 

Our view of this scene is taken from a new and 
splendid work by M. Leon de Laborde, well known to 
the public from his delineations of the ancient Petra. 
(See the fifth volume of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’) This 
work—‘ Voyage en Orient,’ gives us the results of his 
travels in Asia Minor and Palestine, in company with 
his father Count Alexandre de Laborde, and other gen- 
tlemen. This work is in folio, and the plates are fine 
specimens of lithography; on the first page of the por- 
tion devoted to Asia Minor, we have a curious kind of 
bird’s-eye view of the route of the travellers. On the 
top of the page appears Constantinople, the point of de- 
— ; and down the side, forming an illustrative 

order, the travellers appear to be traversing the penin- 
sula, “ visiting the most celebrated places of Asia Minor, 
indicated by colonnades, ruins of vast theatres, Turkish 
fountains, and the richest vegetation ;” and towards the 
bottom of the page they are seen “ traversing painfully ” 
the defiles of the Taurus, and coming down upon the 
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coast of the Mediterranean, “ in the middle of new and 
perhaps still more interesting ruins.” 

That the inhabitants of Hierapolis were proud of their 
city is indicated by one of the inscriptions copied by 
Chandler from the walls of the ruined theatre, and which 
he thus translates :—“ Hail, Hierapolis, golden city, the 
spot to be preferred before any in wide Asis ; revered 
for the rills of the nymphs ; adorned with splendour.” 
“The nymphs,” adds Dr. Chandler, “ presided over 
springs and fountains.” Hierapolis is described by 
Laborde as “ situated on a plateau (platform, or table. 
land) detached from the chain of mountains which sepa- 
rates the valley of the Gallus from the chain of the 
Meander, and which rises to a great height towards the 
centre of the country. A copious spring flows in the 
middle of the plateau, and, directed by little canals which 
still retain their antient use, is lost in the plain, after 
having traversed the town, and formed the cascades upon 
the side of the rocks. The cascades are represented with 
their character of petrifaction or stalactite.” The name 
of Pambouk Kalesi (the fortress or castle of cotton) has 
been given from the white aspect of the cascades. 

The ruins of Hierapolis consist of an extensive necro- 
polis filled with nwmerous monuments, the scanty re- 
mains of two theatres, and one or two other marks of 
ancient magnificence. Chandler terms the distance from 
Laodicea to be a journey of “ one hour and a half north- 
north-eastward.”” Hierapolis was not so magnificent as 
Laodicea, but still it was a splendid place; and, like its 
neighbour-city, is now almost an utter desolation. 


CAPTAIN BACK’S EX — TO THE POLAR 


Concluded from No. 408.) 


Tue destruction of fields of ice is to be attributed 
to the action of the tides, currents, and wind, the 
sun scarcely having any influence. New ice is not 
formed underneath, if the surface be protected by snow 
and drift. Fragments of ice therefore have generally a 
decayed and wasting appearance. ‘The doubling, paeking, 
and accumulation of the ice takes place in bights or bays, 
which are sheltered by headlands, and where the action 
of currents and tides is less powerful ; and also elsewhere 
during gales of wind, which heap mass upon mass, the 
pressure extending to a surface equal to a large island. 
The age of ice is discovered by its tints. Captain Back 
describes huge calves of ice “ yellow and brown with age, 
darting up like unsightly blotches on the pale features of 
the general scene.” These movements were the chief 
cause of alarm during the winter. Large bergs some- 
times advanced threatening the ship with destruction. At 
others the piece on which they depended for safety was 
cracked, and rendered the ship liable to be ground to pieces 
should it be completely exposed to the intense pressure; 
and as it was, it made the turpentine ooze from some of her 
timbers. On one of these severe trials, such was the 
awful peril in which they were placed, that, after a short 
address to the crew on their duties, preparations were 
hastily made for the worst which might happen. During 
these periods of commotion few were able to sleep ; 
and the quantity of clothing which the cold ren 
dered necessary being too cumbersome to. be put on 
very readily, the men did not venture to undress. 
Thirty-six sledges were made to complete the arrange 
ments fur the most disastrous contingency. The hands 
were often suddenly turned up, and the sick were dressed 
in expectation of the catastrophe for which so many per! 
had prepared them. ‘The ship was lifted up by sheer 
pressure on many occasions. Trials which Captain Back 
considered as of a still more awful kind were experienced, 
and the ship was at one time borue on the heavy mass 0 
ice, the boats being extricated just in time. On this 0¢- 
casion a council of both officers and crew was held as © 
what was best to be done.! 
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‘The sounds which accompanied the working of 
masses of ice were truly appalling. At times they 
heard them grinding with a duil sound against the 
rocks; then again a crash, and a loud, quick, and 
rumbling noise was heard ; or strange rushing sounds 
denoted that a fracture had taken place. Some- 
times the commotion resembled an earthquake, the 
creaking and crashing of the ice being horrible, accom- 
panied by howling and whining sounds. Noises like 
the explosion of a cannon were heard ; also “ sharp sounds 
of splitting, and the harsher ones of grinding,” came in 
quick succession. Magnificent masses of ice pressed 
irresistibly forward, and overtopping the ship, threatening 
it with instant destruction, marched onwards. amidst this 
hideous and discordant tumult. Most signal and pro- 
vidential were the numerous escapes of Captain Back 
and his crew. . 

There came at length appearances of more genial 
weather. In the month of June the officers were “ coax- 
ing the ship’s peas to germinate in a heterogeneous com- 
pound of coal-dust ;” but the position of the ship was 
still as hopeless as ever. On the 16th of June, 1837, 
“there was not the faintest indication or promise of an 
open space ; for let the eye roam where it would, there was 
one white glare of dazzling white but too familiar to our 
senses.”? Captain Back notices the unfortunate crosses 
which had opposed his wishes. “ I,” he observes, “ after 
getting nearly within sight of my port, am stopped by 
drift ice, at what is generally the very period for naviga- 
ting the Polar Seas—~am frozen fast, in October, 1836, 
at the entrance of Frozen Strait—and now, June 16th, 
am carried into Hudson’s Strait on some of the very same 
ice that originally begirt the ship, without having once 
had it in my power either to advance or retreat. In short, 
from north, south, east, and west, the attempt has been 
made ; and yet, with a tolerably open season, the whole 
affair is within the accomplishment of six months.” He 
now required in writing the opinion of Dr. Donovan and 
other officers as to the capability of either the crew or the 
ship being enabled to encounter another Arctic winter, 
should there be a chance of prosecuting their voyage. 
From the former Captain Back learned that another season 
would be fatal to many, both of the officers and crew, 
and the ship was ascertained to be in such a state as to 
render such an extension of their voyage highly perilous. 
On the Ist of July the temperature became precociously 
cold and inauspicious ; ice was formed ; and their situa- 
tion was altogether more unfavourable than it had been 
amonth previously. On the 11th, however, the ship 
righted herself amidst hearty cheers, and the masses of 
ie which for nine months had encompassed her floated 
away. They had lost three men during their imprison- 
ment ; some were still on the sick list ; and the written 
opinions of the three lieutenants and master being called 
for, these officers yielded to the necessities of the case, 
and advised that the ship should return to England as 
Soon as it was once more under control. On the 13th 
he was in as perilous an emergency as any in which she 
had yet been placed, owing to the uprising of a submerged 
mass of ice. Again the boats were unhooked and pro- 
Wsioned with calm promptitude ; no species of duty was 
abandoned, though trembling on the verge of destruction ; 

pumps were still kept going, and the usual reports 
made of the state of the well. To escape this new ob- 
stacle, it was determined to apply the saw to the berg, 

Which was five fathoms thick, a work which was perse- 

Yered in until the men worked mechanically with their 

tyes shut; Captain Back had given orders that for a 

couple of hours they should snatch some repose, and the 

men had retired for this purpose, when the ship righted, 

Tousing the enfeebled crew, who gave hearty cheers. 

On July 15th, they were on their voyage home in 

crazy ship ; but still harassed by dangers 
ind difficulties. The water rushed like ‘a cascade 
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into the strained and battered fabric, and she hourly be- 
came more water-logged: a squall would inevitably have 
sent her to the bottom. At midnight, on the 3lst of 
August, the ship was actually sinking, the crew, worn 
out with fatigue, being no longer able to continue at the 
pumps. Once more, however, they rallied, and, aided 
by the officers, kept the leak from increasing. Captain 
Back now found it necessary to make for the nearest 
land ; the ship moved sluggishly forward ; and on the 
3rd of September they anchored at midnight in the har- 

bour of Lough Swilly on the Irish coast, the first time 
for fifteen months that “ the pleasing sound of a falling 

anchor had greeted them.”” The night was passed in 

excitement. Captain Back feelingly observes :—‘* When 

morning came, with what indescribable delight did we 

inhale the fragrance and contemplate the beauty of the 

land. Imagination could scarcely picture a scene so eu- 

chanting as, to our weary and frost-dazzled sight, appeared 

that soft and lovely landscape, with its fresh green tints 

and beautiful variety of hill and dale. It was an enjoy- 

ment to be felt but once in a life, and how much was 

that enjoyment enhanced when the wind suddenly changed 

and blew a gale off shore, which but a few hours earlier 

must have driven us back to sea, and, in all probability, 

terminated our labours in a different way.”” It was found 

impossible, even with the assistance of the Coast-guard, 

to keep the ship from sinking, and she was run ashore 

as the only means of safety. Thus terminated an expe- 

dition, which, from first to last, was doomed to meet with 

a most unfortunate concurrence of obstacles. When the 

injuries which the Terror had sustained were visible, it was 

a subject of astonishment how they had succeeded in 

crossing the Atlantic in her. The volume from which the 

preceding narrative has been gathered does honour to the 

manly and Christian spirit of Captain Back. It is 

amongst the most interesting of the interesting narratives 

of Polar expeditions ; and it is published at a moderate 

price. It contains numerous views showing the position 

of the ship on different occasions. 


ON THE PROPORTION OF PERSONS IN ENG- 
LAND CAPABLE OF READING AND 
WRITING. 

Ir unfortunately happens that the only investigation 
conducted on a large scale for the purpose of ascertaining 
the extent to which the people of this country avail them- 
selves of the existing means of obtaining a knowledge of 
reading and writing does not permit us to rely with con- 
fidence upon the facts which it presents. In attempting 
to form a correct. opinion on this subject we must resort 
to isolated inquiries, which have reference to distinct 
sections of the population or to single districts, which 
may or may not furnish a correct average of the country 
generally. Undoubtedly the intelligence of the people 
has much increased, and newspapers and other periodi- 
cals, which are the instruments of rex knowledge, 
are more abundantly distributed, and rendered more at- 
tractive ; but as to mere reading and writing only, what is 
the amount of progress actually made within the last half 
century? On this point there are few persons who would 
not be inclined to form a highly exaggerated opinion, 
What has been the progress of education in the rural as 
compared with the manufacturing districts? Here again, 
though it is doubtful if we possess sufficient grounds for 
entertaining anything like a conclusive opinion on this 
point, the inclination would probably be to magnify the 
superiority of the manufacturing population. Lord 
Brougham has said that education is less provided for in 
the large towns than in the agricultural districts, while 
by some persons the latter are regarded as utterly be- 
nighted. The question on this, as on several other 
similar points relating to the subject, may be determined 
either one way or the other so long as we can only refer 
to a narrow. circle for the facts ou which to ground an 
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opinion. Without knowing beforehand the results to 
which they may lead, we propose submitting some mate- 
rials for consideration, which may either tend to prove 
the probable accuracy of opinions previously formed, or 
otherwise show that without more extensive inquiry it is 
not possible to arrive at the actual truth of the matter. 

1. The first of our documents places the question in a 
light in which it has not before been represented by 
figures. It is taken from a provincial newspaper,* 
and was supplied by the officiating minister of the 
parish of Crowle, in Lincolnshire. Crowle is an agri- 
cultural parish in the north-west extremity of the county, 
and comprises, with the small township of Eastoft, an area 
of rather more than 11 square miles, or 7350 acres. 
Three-fourths of the population are engaged in agricul- 
ture, the remainder consisting of artisans commonly found 
in an agricultural district, as blacksmiths, wheelwrights, 
shoemakers, tailors, small shopkeepers, victuallers ; and 
a few families belonging to the educated classes, as the 
attorney, surgeon, and clergyman. Situated at several 
miles distance from any great high road, and being in 
other respects remote and secluded, the stimulus which 
might exist in another place similar both in population 
and the occupations of its inhabitants is but slightly ex- 
perienced. It may be regarded as a fair example of any 
rural parish distant from a great thoroughfare, and the 
habits which prevail may also be considered as unin- 
fluenced by a resident gentry. The population for the 
four decennial periods of the census was as follows :— 
Pppulation. Absolute Increase. Increase per Cent. 
1471 
1575 104 Tl 

1821 1961 386 24:5 

1831 2113 152—642 78 

Taking the parish register, and commencing with the 
year 1754, when Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act came 
mto operation; which, amongst other matters, required the 
signature or mark of each person as a proof of the au- 
thenticity of the marriage, the officiating minister of 
Crowle has gone through the whole of the marriages re- 
gistcred from 1754 to 1838, a period of 84 years, and 
has ascertained in each case the number of those capable 
of writing their name, and of those who, being unable 
to write, made their >< in the register. He found that 
during this period there had been solemnized 1008 
marriages; and that, out of the 2016 individuals united, 
933 could sign their names, and 1083 could not. The 
results are presented with more clearness in the annexed 
table :— 


Years. 
1801 
1811 


: Proportion 

Could not per 100 who 

wiite. could not write. 
57°4 
55°6 
46°7 
40°1 
53°9 
54°7 


1008 933 1083 53°7 

In the table it is seen that, on an average, 53 persons 
of each 100 persons married between 1754 and 1838 
were unable to write their names. Dividing the 84 
years into two periods, it appears that in the 46 years 
ending 1800 the number of individuals unable to write 
their signature was 564 out of each 100, while in the 
following 38 years only 502 out of the same number 
were similarly incapable. Thus some improvement would 
seem to have taken place; but a more minute analysis 
brings out the real features of the case, and exhibits the 
retrograde movement which has been going on for the 
last twenty years, and which has brought the acquire- 
ment of so simple an accomplishment as a person writing 
his or her name to about the point at which it stood in 

* Doncaster Gazette, Friday, June 29, 


Mar- Could 


riages. write. 


1754 to 1786. 3: 370 315 425 
1786 to 1800. 152 135 8 169 
1800 to 1813. 154 164 144 
1813 to 1818. 56 67 45 
1818 to 1828 . 138 127 149 
1828 to 1838 _ 138 125 = 151 
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the same parish two or three generations ago. The 
parish has not been pauperized to so great an extent as 
other parts of the same county, the increase in the poor’s 
rate in the three years preceding the passing of the 
Amendment Act not being more than 10 per cent., and 
the rate per head for the three years ending March, 1834 
not exceeding 4s. 3d.; so that extreme poverty can 
scarcely have caused the difference. The most probable 
causes to which the retrogression may be owing seem to 
be these :—the age at which marriage takes place is jy 
most cases from 25 to 30, and the period of instruction 
from 7 or 8 to 13 or 14. This would lead us to fix the 
interval between 1802 and 1812 in the one instance, and 
1812 and 1818 in the other, as the periods during which 
education was suffered to be neglected. The excitement 
of the war, the important social changes occasioned by 
an alteration of the currency, the war taxes, the growth 
of the manufacturing system, and the inclosure of about 
three million acres of common lands, with a rapid in- 
crease of the population, which, in the parish of Crowle, 
amounted to above 24 per cent. in ten years, a ratio of 
increase far exceeding that of any agricultural county— 
all these tended to the derangement of old habits, while 
the scarcity of labourers gave a value even to the services 
of children who ought to have been at school, from which 
they were taken prematurely to aid in the exertions every- 
where making, under the stimulus of high prices, to 
render the newly inclosed lands productive. We have 
little doubt that in the next ten or fifteen years the mar- 
riage register will offer a marked improvement, but indi- 
cations of the advancement of education in the parish of 
Crowle since 1818 cannot yet be looked for in that 
record.* Ifthe council of the Statistical Society were to 
induce those clergyman who are Fellows to institute an 
inquiry similar to that which the officiating minister at 
Crowle undertook in order to satisfy a very laudable in- 
terest, we should have, frem a variety of places, agricul- 
tural as well as manufacturing, a much closer approxi- 
mation to the truth than can be expected from any inquiry 
which is confined to a single parish. Such returns, if 
procured ‘in sufficient number, would form interesting 
materials for a chapter on the progress of education. 
The period of investigation should be divided into decades 
corresponding to the decennial census, and should also 
distinguish the sex, in order to exhibit the state of edu- 
cation amongst females. The operations under the Regis- 
tration Act will furnish valuable opportunities for testing 
the intelligence of the people, at least so far as reading 
and writing may be taken as a test. The Superintendent- 
registrar of the Bolton union, in Lancashire, whieh 
contains a population amounting to about 80,000, has 
already collected some interesting facts relating to the 
duties of his office. Out of above 4000 persons who came 
to the offices of the various registrars in the Union to re- 
gister births or deaths, 1245, or rather more than one 
third, signed their names, and 3006 made their 4. It 
is stated of the latter, that many of them can read, and 
some can write a little, but “were unable to write their 
names within the prescribed space.” This exeuse, how- 
ever, must be taken with some allowance, as few adult 
persons like to confess that they “ are no scholars.” In 
preparing the quarterly extracts for the Registrar-General’s 
office, it would be easy for the superintendent and other 
registrars to note a variety of interesting facts. In nu- 
inerous cases we know that the registrars are not slow i 
availing themselves of the opportunities which it affords 
(To be continued.} 

* In 1833 there were 9 day-schools in the parish, seven of which 
had been commenced since 1818, at which 386 children (206 boys 
and 180 girls) were taught. There was besides a Sunday-school, 
— by 100 children (45 boys and 55 girls).—Parliamentary 

urns, 
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